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"each second. But life ceases never a moment. What does nature care for the 
"individual? What is the significance of the continuity of individual conscious- 
' ' ness ? We forget the old pains. We awaken in new forms to new hopes and 
"new battles. Spring of eternal youth, immortality of life perennial, joyance 
' ' never-ending and ever-renewed ! " p. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner. Rede zur Feier seines hundertjahrigen Geburtstages 
gehalten. Von Wilkelm Wundt. Mit Beilagen und einer Abbildung des 
Fechner-Denkmals. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1901. Pages, 
92. Price, 2 marks. 

It is unnecessary for us to recall in full the details of the life and career of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner. Let it suffice to give Wundt's views of the philosoph- 
ical standing of this great inquirer and thinker, founder of modern experimental 
psychology, and reviver of the Naturj>hiloso$hie of Schelling, and to point out the 
dominant notes of his career. 

Fechner was primarily a natural inquirer, his departments having been phys- 
ics, chemistry, and general medicine. He was the translator, compiler, and editor 
of many text-books in these different branches, and subsequently an author of phil- 
osophical, ethical, and mystical writings. He was first concerned altogether with 
the solution of concrete problems, and it was through the methodology involved in 
his exact scientific labors that his attention was directed to philosophy. This phi- 
losophy was half humorously and half seriously expounded in treatises bearing the 
titles of (1) The Comparative Anatomy of Angels (1825), the Booklet 0/ Life and 
Death (1835), Nana, or the Psychic Life of Plants (1848), the Zend-Avesta (1851), 
etc., etc.; it being important to note in this connexion that Fechner's epoch making 
works on Psychofhysics appeared subsequently to his mystical philosophical writ- 
ings. 

The view that not only men and animals, but also plants, the earth itself, the 
planets and the fixed stars, are ensouled beings, is shared by Fechner's system in 
common with many other imaginative philosophical constructions, but in his case 
it may be shown to be an independent, intellectual creation, and its scientific justi- 
fication stands on an entirely different footing from that of the ancient, mytholo- 
gical systems. Fechner was acquainted with Schelling, he had read parts of Oken, 
but whatever impulse he may have received from their speculations, his own had 
always been carried on in connexion with the newer and more critical development 
of science. The scientific discoveries of the time of Schelling and Oken were tre- 
mendous, but the philosophical interpretation of these results had made so little 
advancement, and the critical attitude of the mind generally had been so slightly 
developed, that Schelling and Oken might well be pardoned for their indulgence 
in fantastic speculations and for their having produced so little of lasting value. 
Fechner, on the other hand, had the advantage of a more exact science, of a more 
critical scientific philosophy, and consequently his conception of the world, poet- 
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ical and fantastic as it may have been, was nevertheless in closer contact with gen- 
uine inquiry ; and it is consequently not surprising that by his efforts to support 
and substantiate his philosophical system he produced results of real scientific 
worth. 

Fechner's philosophical, we might almost say theosophical, doctrine of pan- 
biotism and pan-psychism, of the graduated structural constitution and develop- 
ment of all animate creatures, took its origin and growth independently of his 
scientific works. His exact scientific research was subordinated to his philosoph- 
ical points of view. From the Zend-Avesta sprang his Atomic Theory; also his 
Ideas on the History of Creation and Evolution, and foremost of all his great 
work on Psychophysics. In his Psychaphysics was expounded the law of the 
limits, range, and gradations of sensation, etc., corresponding with which he con- 
ceived analogous, parallel systems, ranges, and limits of sensation in the remainder 
of the world. His psychophysics, it will be seen, was thus a weapon for the de- 
fence of his philosophy. Its ultimate aim was the conversion of the scientific world 
to his peculiar philosophical and religious convictions. But of this work only the 
scientific results (his law of the threshold of sensation, his experimental methods 
for determining the relations between stimulus and sensation, his extension of We- 
ber's law, etc.) attracted notice, received criticism or confirmation ; his philosoph- 
ical views of the relation subsisting between the individual consciousness and the 
collective consciousness lying below the threshold of the individual consciousness, 
and the consequent psychophysical structural gradation of the entire universe, — 
these views for which all the science of the book had served as a foundation, were 
received with condemnatory silence. Few psychologists have even read the parts 
in which these conclusions were set forth. 

Fechner himself was sorely disappointed at what he regarded as the lack of 
success of his metaphysical efforts, and he was even inclined to think that the ten- 
ability of his experimental results was indissolubly bound up with the tenability of 
his antecedent mystical, philosophical conclusions. It was so with Kepler, who in 
the discovery of his famous third law of planetary motions was guided solely by 
his fantastic speculations concerning harmonic intervals and the Platonic solids 
and saw in it only the key-stone of his grand arch of mystical cosmic harmony. 
But Kepler's cosmic harmony has long since vanished and left not a rack behind ; 
while his third law has become the foundation of a theory of which the beauty and 
the poetry have taken a much purer and a much exacter and more classical form. 
And so it is with the mystical parts of Fechner's Psychophysics; what shall remain 
unforgotten is the fact that he was the first to introduce exact methods and exact 
principles of measurement and experimental observation into psychological inquiry, 
and that he thus first rendered scientific psychology possible in the most rigorous 
sense of the word. The results that he accomplished were entirely the outcome of 
metaphysical notions, and since he looked upon them solely as devices for the en- 
forcement of his metaphysics, he naturally underestimated their scope and impor- 
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tance. But to-day we know that far from being tainted by their metaphysical con- 
nexions, they have actually contributed most toward stripping psychology of its 
metaphysical character. 

And now as to the position of Fechner's metaphysical system in the history of 
philosophy. Philosophy, according to Professor Wundt, is not an absolutely defi- 
nite conception. There are two distinct species of thought traceable throughout 
all the history of philosophy. The first species seeks to epitomise the science of 
its time and to crystallise it into a systematic conception of the universe. Most 
perfect in this respect was the philosophy of Aristotle, in which the science of an- 
tiquity was focussed, and which dominated human thought for many, many cen- 
turies. Next in order, perfection, and influence were the systems of Descartes and 
Kant. The second species of philosophy, on the other hand, does not strive to be 
rigorously positive and scientific ; but, dissatisfied with the results of purely ra- 
tional thought, it seeks to construct its concepts of the universe by the aid of the 
imagination, and so aims to satisfy the longings of the heart, and to cast its search- 
ing eyes beyond the bounds which patient and plodding inquiry have marked out. 
This species of philosophy is wedded to poetry, and carries thought back to its 
ultimate source, in the mythological imagination. The greatest thinker of antiquity, 
Plato, took refuge in philosophical poetry and mythology wherever rigorous thought 
failed him ; and it is the opinion of some that on this side of its development his 
system has been greatest and most effective. It is to this second species of philos- 
ophy that Fechner's system belongs, — to the domain of poetry and mythology com- 
bined. Philosophy for him was a matter of belief, not of knowledge. And if the 
philosophical offspring of poesy and fantasy be entitled to any rank and recognition 
in the republic of thought, as most will say they are, then Fechner's philosophy 
too may justly lay claim to lasting position and consideration. Such is Professor 
Wundt's view. 

The present brochure, which is an address delivered in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of Fechner's birth, contains as a frontispiece a photogravure 
of the monument erected to Fechner's memory in the Rosenthal at Leipzig ; and 
in addition to Professor Wundt's excellent sketch of Fechner's philosophical signifi- 
cance contains matter in the way of personal recollections and expositions of 
Fechner's psychology and esthetics and of Fechner's relations to spiritualism, that 
are new and consequently will be of interest to the public. u. 

The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. Illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Hotvison, LL. D., Mills Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of California. New York : The Macmillan 
Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1901. Pages, xxxv, 396. 
It is pleasant to compare the work of Professor Howison with the ordinary run 
of professional philosophical treatises. Where they (and most notably the Conti- 
nental books) scarcely ever deign to give the inquiring reader the least clue to their 



